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SOME NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF SOOCHOW; 



(By R. a. Haden.) 



When we take up the history of a pkce 
80 ancient as the city of Sooctaow, a city 
where kings and ministers, courtiers and 
minions, nobles and peasants, princely 
merchants and bumble artisans, beautiful 
women, charming maidens, and fair ladies, 
have come, played their little play and 
gone the way of all men, and women, little 
more in a paper of this kind can be done 
than give a few salient points. 

\~ At the same time it should be remember- 
yy w ! ed that there is not now in the city a 

I single very ancient building or monument. 
This is owing to the flimsy character of 
all the building material used by the 
chin. 

When T'ien Shia 5^"p was divided by 

Ta Yu ■;fzM '^^^ ^^^^'^ ^°^ ""^^"^ S'^^" 
^ into nine Cbou ;^')'1»I or Divisions the 
region in which Sooobow is now situated 
was known as Yang Gboa, f^iW and so 
continued to be designated through the 
Hsia, g B. C. 22051766, The Sbang gf 
B. C. 1766-1122, and a part of Chou |f| 
1122 255 B. C. 

In this district or division there arose 
the state or Kingdom of Wn ^^ which 
occupied a small portion of eastern A.nhui 
and some portion of Chekiang and all of 
Kiangsu south of the Yangteze River. 
This state or kingdom of Wu lasted from 
B. C. 1260 475 or 785 years. The most 
significant fact during this time was the 
' V building of Sooobow city. 

Tai Peh^ffiand Chung Yung fl}l |g were 
brothers, elder and second sons of Tan Fa 
W.^ the progenitor of Fu Wang ^I 
who founded the Chou Dynasty. Tan 
Fa being partial to hia youngest son Chi 
Lih ^S desired him to succeed to his 
power. The two older brothers learning 
their father's desires, were determined to 
pat no obstacle in the way of the young 
brother and g^aietly left home and 
travelled south. Passing the River they 

"'Read before the Literary Society of 
Soochow, iih December, 1915. 



came to a place called Ching Man ^^ 
and there settled. This was some- 
where near the present city of 
Chang Chow ^ffl. They taught the 
people the arts of civilization, agri- 
culture, house building, and to make 
clothing for themselves. Thus they 
gained the confidence of the people, and 
Tai Peh was chosen their chief and 
established a state, more than a thousand 
families joining in this allegiance. The 
kingdom or Principality thus set up was 
called Kou Wu ■^^ in imitation of the 
local sound. Mai Li was the capital of 
this principality. There is considerable 
uncertainty as to where Mai Li f^^ 
was. In the annals of Soocbow Fa 
isS'/iI/nriS, it is said to have been some- 
thing over fifty li north of the city of 
Soocbnw. In the Lih Kue Chuen 
JftJSl^lIlS^ it is placed west of the 
present city of Wu Kiang it{.{j^, while 
others say some where in the district of 
Wusih. 

From the time of Tai Peh the histories 
jump over nineteen generations to the 
timn of Prince 'Beautiful, Shou Mung 
^^ Aged Dream had four sons. He 
regarded Chi Cha ^^]j as the most 
worthy and desired to leave him the 
throne, but Chi Cha refused to usurp the 
rights of his brother, Cbu Fan, and 
accepted the fief of Yien Ling ]^|^ the 
present Chang Chow, instead. Chu Fan 
ruled only a few years and was succeeded 
by the second son. In a short time he 
was succeeded by the third son, and on his 
death Chi Cha was again called to the 
throne but he refused again, this time 
giving his age as his reason for declin- 
ing. He remained in his Fief, occupying 
his time (in retirement) with agricul- 
ture and study. His 'tomb is at Shen 
Eiang Chen ^2T^> in Eiangyin 
Magistracy, where is also bis temple. 
Near the grave is a large lime stone 
tablet, claimed locally to have been 
written by the hand of Confucius. 
Because of bis high virtues, and eminent 
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services his name has been entered by 
compilers of the History among the 
Noted Sages. 

When Chi Cha had definitely declined 
the throne, Prince Beantifal ^^ son of 
the last ruler was chosen to the throne. 
Prom this time we can speak of the 
History of Soochow with confidence, and 
Prince Beautiful can be looked on as a 
reliable historical character. 

Up to his time practically nothing is 
said about the progress of the coun- 
try, nothing of the inhabitants as 
to number and condition ; no re- 
cords of products ox manufacture 
of any kind Seeing the weakness from 
a literary standpoint revealed in this lack 
of essential facts the explanation is given 
that the records were destroyed during 
the " Burning of the Books by Shih Huang 
Ti fam^ tbe First Emperor." But it 
should be remembered that the Imperial 
edict directed every subject, under pain of 
branding and banishment to work fonr 
years on the Great wall, to send al^ their 
literature except works on Agriculture, 
Medicine, and Divination to the nearest 
of&ce to be destroyed by fire. And further 
that all Libraries belonging to the govern- 
ment and tbe books be'ooging to the 
officials of the rank of Po shih or Laarned 
Men were excepted. And not nearly 
such dfistruction of books took place as 
later scholars clain?. 

The Chon Dynasty was already in 
decadance, for the encroachments by tbe 
Dukes of the Feudal states had been more 
and more aggressive. The smaller 
powers were conquered and the territory 
appropriated by the stronger states, until 
there had grown up independent and 
powerful states. One of these was Wu 
which soon began to make such progress 
that it was the most powerful and 
resourceful of all. For the first and one 
of the greatest of all the men who shaped 
the affairs of Wa now makes his appear- 
ance — Wu Yuen •0£^ or Wu Tzu-sbu 
ll^-^^^^.Hisfather was minister ofTsu^, 
Having fallen in disfavour, bsing 
falsely accused by a flittering minion, 
the Prince of Tsu, Tbe Pacificator, 
^^ ordered the minister to be imprisoned 
and forced him to write to his two 
sons to come to court, The plot being 
known the two brothers agreed that the 
elder should return to captivity in ordler 
to fill the commands of his father and 
made evident his filial regard while Tzu 
Shu should escape for the purpose, in due 



time, of avenging the death of father and 
brother, in case they were put to death. 
The whole family to the number of three 
hundred and forty souls was exterminat- 
ed. Only Wu Yuen escaped. He fled 
southward. Strict orders were given and 
a large reward offered for his apprehpn- 
sion. Arriving near Chao Kwan ^^ 
he took refuge in , the secluded 
home of an old physician who 
promised to help him pass the 
barriers. After seven day of anxious 
waiting his beard, which was a foot 
broad, and his hair, became quite white. 
This fact led to his escape. Being hotly 
pursued, and descriptions of him having 
been put out over all the land, he only 
escaped by another assuming his dress 
and allowing himself to be arrested, while 
Wu Tsu Shu, in the garb of a peasant 
passed unobserved, in tbe confusion of 
the arrest. One of China's most famous 
Dramas is founded on this incident in the 
life of Wu Tzu-shu. 

That Wu Yuen was able to 
powerfully influence those he came 
in close contact with was twice 
proven during his flight. Arriving 
at the banks of the Y'angstze, 
with soldiers in close pursuit, he 
persuaded a fisherman, to ferry him over 
the river. Comment on his nnu'iusl 
appearance and bearing, by the fisher- 
man, led him to reveal his identity and 
suffering together with his undying 
purpose of revenge. The fisherman gave 
him food, and having nothing but his 
trusty sword Wu TzaSu offered this in 
payment. The offer was positively 
n fused. Tzu Shu then asked for the 
utmost secrecy. The man of net and 
hooks assured Tzu Shu of his faithful- 
ness. " But," said he, " Lest you should 
doubt me, I will disappear," with which 
speech he pushed oH from the shore, 
plunged into the water and disappeared, 
Wu Yuen then followed the banks of the 
river until h« came into the region of 
Lai Yang ^^. There hungry and 
weary he met a young woman carrying 
a basket of food. He asked for food, 
stating that he was starving. This she 
gave and partook with him. Then when 
he promised to return and reward her she 
told him she had been living in seclusion 
for thirty years, never having spoken to 
a man, but now having broken her tows, 
she was too full of shame to live. She 
imm ediately drowned herself. Taking an 
oath by high and azure heaven to return 
and reward such sacrifice he made his 
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way to the court of Prince Beautiful. 
Arriving there he made his flute pour 
forth his tale of woe and at the same 
time gained a pittance of food. His flate 
playing was heard by Duke Brightness 
^,-f'^ the cousin and senior in order of 
birth to the reigning prince. Through the 
inflaenoe of the Duke, Tzu Shu was taken 
into the service of Prince Beaubiful 
^'^ but remained in this service- for 
only a short time. For his worth and ability 
were recognised by Duke Brightness, who 
desired to have Wu in his own service. 
Being son of the eldest son of Aged Dream 
the Djke considered that since Chi Oba 
had refused the throne he, the duke, was 
rightful heir. Consequently he had 
long since determined on the destruction 
of Prince Beautiful. But an opportunity 
did not offer until the coming of Wu Tzu- 
sliu. Being in the service of the Duke, 
Wu Yuen now had a commanding position 
at the court. The plans and purpose of 
the Dake having been made known to 
him Tzu Shu soon proposed a plan for 
the destruction of the Prince. 

Prince Beautiful was very fond of broil- 
ed fish and this fact was to be made use 
of for his undoing. On arrival in the 
borders of Wu Kingdom, Wu Tsu-shu 
had met and forme'1 a blood covenant 
with Chuan Chu, If^ a man of great 
prowess and strength, and of an un- 
scrupulous character. Chuan Chu readily 
entered into the plans against the Prince. 
In order to learn all the best methods of 
broiling fish Chuan Chu went to the 
Great Lake and for three months 
studied the art. Prince Beautiful having 
returned from a successful predatory 
raid on a neighboring state was in- 
vited by Dake Brightness to a feast of 
broiled fisb, prepared by a man who had 
just returned from the Great Lake and was 
an expert in preparing the dslicacy. The 
Prince was siispicious, and was advised 
by his mother not to accept the invita- 
tion. But fearing that bis non-appearance 
at the feast would be taken as an 
exhibition of weakness he went surround- 
ed by his body guard. Duke Brightness 
had secreted three hundred men in an 
adjoining room, and warned Wu Tsu Shu 
to be ready without with more men. 
When the first dish wai handed up, 
some disguised soldiers quietly slipped 
into the room. The Duke at this time 
said that his leg was cramped, and, 
excusing himself, stepped out for a moment. 
Chuan Chu had concealed a short knife 
in the main dish of broiled fish, In 



the act of presenting this dish to Prince 
Beautiful, Chuan Chu seized the knife 
and plunged it into the breast of the 
prince. Chuan Chu was immediately 
attacked by the body guard, bat owing 
to his great strength he was able to stab 
the prince a second time, who with a 
great cry fell over dead. The body guard 
made mince meat of Chuan Chu. But 
Djke Kwang led in his minions and half 
the guard were put to the sword, while 
the fleeing half were met by Wu Tzu Shu 
and dispatched, Duke Brightness seized 
the throne, and proclaimed himself king 
under the title of Ho Lu (^Jf^). This 
man in the history jf Soochow is one of 
the most famous, for it was during his 
reign and under his direction that Wu 
Tzu Shu built the city. 

Ho Lu reigned B. C. 514-496. He was 
noted for his simplicity of life and when 
on his Dumeroua campaigns shared 
alike the fare of his soldiers. As 
soon as he was secure in the throne 
he made Wu Tzu Shu minister of state, 
and set about putting his country in order. 
The defences were strengthened, the 
finances reformed, the army reorganized, 
and agriculture had due consideration. 
All this was with the sole purpose of being 
able to defend his country and overcome 
the old enemies of his state — Yueh, on the 
South, Ch'i and F'u on the north. For 
daring the time of the feudal states the 
normal condition of the whole country 
seems to have been that of war. The 
smaller states were overcome and ap- 
propriated by the stronger, and might was 
right in fact, though the theory was never 
acknowledged. "Tb° desire for leadership 
and pre-eminence(^^) was the cause of 
many a war between the rival states." 
Tsu was the most powerful, and to defeat 
her was the first step to pre-eminence. At 
the same time Wu Yuen lived for no other 
purpose than vengeance on the bloody 
house cf his Eoemy. Ho Lu spoke quite 
freely with his minister about his ambi- 
tions and desired of him a plan for their 
accomplishment. But Wu would do 
nothing to further his schemes until he 
received a solemn oath that HjLu would 
help him to avenge himself on Tsu. On 
receiving this promise he at once set 
about conserving the forces of the country. 
By bis diligence, skill and general ability, 
Wu Tsu Shu soon brought the Kingdom 
to a high state of prosperity and e£Q.ciency, 

At this time the capital of Wu was 
still at Mai Li which was not suflSoiently 
strong nor large enough for a flourishing 
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state. So Ho Lu was dissatisfied and 
Baidto Tzu Shn "My kingdom is secluded, 
being on the south east (of China) and 
is surrounded by the diflcclties of low 
marshes ('hia would seem to point to the 
country south and west of the present 
city) and subjected to the inundations of 
sea and tides. The granaries and the 
treasury are empty, the arable land is 
not cultivated; the kingdom has no 
safeguards against depredations; the 
people have no constant ambition ; 
I have no means of overawing the 
neighbouring states. What can be 
done about i;?" Wu then quoted precedent 
from the instruction of ancient statesmen. 
For precedent ruled then, does now, and 
from present appearances ever shall rule 
the lives, of high and low, among the 
so.ns of Han. He Jaid out a plan for 
establishing granaries, equipping and 
training an army to preserve order in the 
kingdom, and for protection against out- 
side enemies. Pall authority was given 
to Wu Yuen for carrying out his purposes. 
So successful were they that Ho Lu was 
able to throw cff his allegiance to the 
house of Chou, which had from the 
beginning of the Wu Kingdom, been 
acknowledged as the Proper Government 
jE^. Part of Wu Tzn Shu's plan was 
the building of a great city. 

He surveyed the land as to height, tasted 
the waters as to salt or sweetness., 
observed the celeetial signs, laid out the 
plan and built a city 47 li in circumference, 
What a stupendous task t Build a city 
and such a city. Twelve to thirteen miles 
around. What thousands of workmen, 
stone masons, brick kilns, lime kilns, hod 
carriers, diggers, carpenters, and smiths. 
Such an undertaking would cause any 
people of this time to sit down and reckon 
the cost. Wu Tzn Shu built the wall, laid 
out the streets, and dug the canals and 
built the bridges. While probably no part 
of the wall remains as it was originally 
built, and no bridge that has not been re- 
constructed, yet it isfqually probable that 
the place of the outer wall has not been 
materially changed, though the inner wall, 
has long since disappeared. That this 
city did not grow along watercourses or 
by-pathes is proved from evidences of 
design on every hand, in the lay or direction 
of streets and canal through the whole 
oity. 

Wu built eight land and eight water 
gates. He built eight land gates to resem- 
ble the eight winds of heaven, and bight 
water gates to resemble the eight diagrams 



of earth. On the west were (i) The 
Ch'ang Gate Pf^ the Gate of Heaven. 
It was so called that the winds of heaven 
might find entrance to the city. 
Another reason for the name was that Hp 
Lu desired the downfall of Tsu and 
that sUte would not be able to stand 
before a oity whose gate was the gate of 
heaven. It may be of interest to note 
that the keeper of the gate of heaven, in 
these later years, is Kwanti, the god of 
war, and that the main gate to the 
palace of an emperor was calkd Chang or 
gate of hf aven. From the description oE 
the gate and its superstructure it must 
have resembled the present ntrucfure in 
appearance, (2) The Shn ^f^ °*' Clerks 
Gate. So called because just inside this 
gate was the palace or enclosuve of Wu 
Tsu Shu. Another explanation is that the 
name came from Shu San •^jlj which 
is directly west of the gate. The 
place of the gate was fixed by Ho Lu 
who desired a convenient exit to his 
summer palace on Ling Yien sban ^MUI 
Spirit Peak Hill. According to the Annals 
of Wu and Yueh, Fu Ch'ai had the head 
of Tzu Shu hung on this gate to frighten 
the soldiers of Yueh away. 

On the south was (1) The Dish Gate. 
^f% 01 old it was called the Coiled Gate 
iwrl because a coiled dragon was carved 
nfec the gate to overawe the tribes of Yueh. 
@. In this controversy about names we 
are in the condition of Confucius when 
he heard two boys hotly discussing the 
sun. One said : "When the sun rises 
he is as big as a wheel, but at noon the 
size of a plate and therefore further off." 
The other said : ''In the morning he 
is quite cool, but at noon be is like hot 
water, and therefore nearer to us." 
Confucius was nnable to decide which 
was correct. And (2) The Snake Gate. 
KP^ Tzu Shu built the Snake Gate to 
resemble the Door of the earth, 
and further on account of Yueh, for 
this kingdom was to the South East, and 
the gate was built to signify the restraint 
of YaeLs. This gate has long since been 
done away with. 

On the east was (1) The Artisans Gate 
I£rj, whiph was nonn known as the 
Kan Chiang gate T^P^. So called 
in honor of the famous sword-maker who 
had his shop just inside this gafe. 
Kan Chiang had great difficulty in pro- 
ducing a good swnrd and consulted hia 
wife Mo Yeh, M% She told him the 
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metal would not run properly without the 
esBence of man in the flax. Again the 
furnace was prepared, and the two cut 
off their hair and naila and threw them 
in the furnace. As a result there came 
two swords from that one heating of the 
furnace of such high excellence as to be 
worthy to present to the prince, [Mo Kan 
Shan ^TrlU takes its name from these 
two sword makers.] There is considerable 
controversy as to whether this gate was 
floaUy done away with or the name 
changed to Boundry Gate B^P^ (2) 
Tethtred Gate ^-P5 which was at first 
known as Liu, [^ for to the east there 
was a city with a mud wall built by Aged 
Dream of this name now known as Euen 
Shan. The name was changed in the 
latter Han to Lou. Another authority 
says the name Lou came from the name 
of a river Lou Eiang whioh fljwed past 
Sung Eiang and entered the sea. This 
is probably the correct explanation, 
Oq the north was (1) The Ch'i 
Gits ^P^ According to the Annals 
of Wu and Yuen, in the tenth 
year of Ho Lu, Wu made war on Ch'i, 
and that kingdom having been conquered, 
the prince of Ch'i, as one of the conditions 
of peace, was forced to give his only 
daughter in marriage to the crown prince 
of Wu. The princess being young and 
home-sick came often to the north wall 
to look out towards her home, Ch'i, at 
the north. So the name of the gate was 
given in memory of the maiden who died 
of homesickness, for she was never 
married to the prince. (2) The Level Ga'e 
^Pj So called because it was from 
this gate that Tsu Shu as General-in- 
Chief led the armies of Wu, to the 
leveling of Ch'i, and sd the gate had its 
name. It has long since been done 
away with. 

While Wu Tzu Shu was building the 
city and thus making his name known to 
all succeeding generations, Ho La was no 
less busy building his summer palace 
and pleasure gardens on Spirit Peak Hill. 
In many respects, the Chinese are a 
people that appreciate real worth. Ho 
Lu is known to the learned but Wu Tzu 
Shu is known to the people. By the 
energy of Tsu Shu the borders of the 
country were extended and the condition 
of the people so improved that Wa became 
one of the most powerful of all the states 
into which China was divided at that 
time, So that it was with confidence that 
Ho Lu and Wu Yuen gathered their army 



to attack Tsu. A great victory was gain- 
ed, the capital of Tsu was taken, the city 
given up to loot, and Ho Lu made his 
head quarters in the palace. Wu TdU Shu 
found the burial place of The Pacificator, 
disentombed the corpse, gave it a beating 
of three hundred lashes, cat off the 
head, and scattered the remains, to be 
devoured by wild beasts. Some years 
after this Ho Lu lost his life in battle 
and was succeeded by his unworthy 
son Fu Ch'ai, B. C. 495, who held the 
throne until 473. Ho Lu was buried bjy 
his son on the advice of necromancers 
outside of the Destroying Ch'u Gate, 
on what was known as Sea Wall 
Hill. Workmen were sent to dig a cave 
in the hill for the reception of the 
catafalque. The knife whioh Chuan Chu 
took from the dish of broiled fljh, 
the personal sword of Ho Lu, together 
with a thousand suits of armor and swords, 
besides gold and jade bowls, were harried 
with him. The burial ceremonies having 
been completed all the workmen employ- 
ed in the construction of the tomb were 
killed and buried in the cave along with 
Ho La. Three days after this a white 
tiger was seen crouching on the grave 
mound, and from that time the hill has 
been called Ha Chu Shan ^BPlU 
Tiger Mound Hill. 

Fu Ch'ai kept Wu Yuen as his minister 
and for a long time maintained the 
struggle against the state of Yaeh, which 
was under the rule of Koa Ch'ien 
^1^. He defeated his enemy at 
the great battle of Fu Chiao ^^ 
Kou Ch'ien, his wife, concubines 
and immediate -attendants were put 
in captivity, and forced to do the 
most degraded services for the court 
of Wu. Peace was made with Yueh 
in spite of the earnest protest of Tsu Shu. 
For, said he, if Wu does not obliterate 
Yueh then Yaeh will exterminate Wu. 
After three years of captivity Kou Ch'ien 
was liberated by the advice of corrupt 
officials, though Wu Yuen solemnly 
protested against the rash act. 

Kou Ch'ien was appointed feudal Lord 
of Wu and restored to his principality, 
and this was the beginning of the down 
all of the Wa Kingdom. Fo'r though the 
prince of Yueh was in prison the affairs 
of state were conducted by faithful 
ministers and the prince returned to a 
prosperous country. Kou Ch'ien assumed 
the greatest simplicity of life. He slept 
on fire wood, refusing a bed or a 
quilt, his drink was mingled with 
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gall, he institnted sumptuary laws of 
the most rigid but benevolent character, 
lightened the tax( s of the people ; meeting 
some by the way he asked their name and 
occupation ; at the time of plowing he 
\?ent personally to encourage the people; 
his wife wove her own cloth ; he suffered 
with the people, and ate no meat as an 
example of economy ; his clothing 
was without adornment. So that all be- 
came passionately devoted to him. He 
lived only for revenge, and every month 
called a conference of his ministers to ask 
about methods for action against their 
common enemy. His minister Wen Chung 
on one of these occasions proposed Seven 
Plans for the subversion of Wu. 

All of the plans were based on the 
known dissolute character of Fu Ch'ai, 
and his corrupt officials, and they all 
succeeded. The execution of these plans 
was committed to Fan Li and it is 
probably owing to this fact that foreign 
writers on the history of the Wu Kingdom 
have credited him with their authorship. 

1. Make voluntary offerings of valu- 
able goods and silks to prince and 
ministers in order to gain their 
favour. This was entirely successful. 

2. Make special stores of millet and 
grain in abundant years, in order to cause 
it to be unnec'rsary for Wu to make 
provision. This succeeded so well that 
Wu was brought to famine. 

3. Send presents of beautiful women 
for the purpose of bringing into error the 
hearts and minds of Wu. 

4. Send skilled workmen and excellent 
material for the building of palaces and 
dwellings that they might waste their 
treasures. 

5. Dispatch able ministers to the court 
of Wu to defeat their plans. 

6. Use secret violence against his 
admonishing minister?, (Censors), cause 
them to commit suicide, and thus make 
inefficient their assistance. 

7. Accumulate treasure and train 
soldiers, to take advantage of the corrup- 
tions that will arise, and invade the 
country. 

The plans were joyfully received and 
their execution immediatel'y put into 
action. 

Three thousand workmen were sent to 
Fu Ch'ai, with a great quantity of 
building material. These were gladly 
received. For Fu Ch'ai had conceived 
the plan of building the Ancient Su 
Tower. He now entered on extravagant 
building plans. Enforced labour was laid 



on the people. Palaces and gardens, 
parks and pleasure resorts were built. 
The revenues were wasted. Public affairs 
were neglected. His Cbief Minister of 
State found great difficulty in gaining 
admittance to the reckless prince. The 
execution of the third plan had the 
most baneful effect. Wu Tsu Shu 
warned F'u Ch'ai that the house 
of Hsia was ruined because of 
Mo Hai ^-S- The house of Shang was 
destroyed by Ta Chi MB ; Chou came 
to ruin because of Pao Ssu wSEJ- Almost 
always beautiful women had been the 
cause of the downfall of state. The 
King should not receive them. At this 
time 300 women were sent to the 
prince, and 80 to his ministers ; his answer 
was: — '' Kou Ch'ein has not retained these 
beautiful women for himself, but has 
sent them to us. This is evidence of his 
loyalty to Wu. Let the minister pat 
doubt out of his mind." 

Not however nnti' the coming ofHsi Tzi 
or Hsi Shih M^?®!® was Fu Ch'ai 
completely fascinated. When Fu Ch'ai 
first saw her the effect was magical. He 
thought he witnessed a divine being or 
fairy come to earth. His soul and spirit 
became drunk. 

Hsi Shih was born of humble 
parents at Chu Ltf'^Shan in Chekiang. 
There were at this mountain two villages 
east and west all of the people being 
named Shih. Hsi Tzu belonged to the 
west village and hence her name. She 
gained her living bv wneJ ino oilk. for we 
have the phrase ^j^MMiK ®f^^ 
2iE "^ 8'''' °* yueh wabUmg silk in 
the morning, concubine of the king of 
Wu in the evening." Kou Ch'ien hearing 
of her unusual beauty had her brought to 
his court and trained in deportment and 
dancing, and the accomplishments of a 
court lady, for three years. She was 
dressed in gorgeous apparel and 
sent to Fa Ch'ai. A palace was 
built for her on the hills west of Sooohow. 
Fu Ch'ai now abandoned himself 
completely to dalliance and pleasure. 

Hsi Tzu was one of the most famous of 
the beautiful women of China. For she 
has been the text for philosophers 
cogitation. Chnang Tze ^-f wrote of 
her : " When Shi Shih was distressed in 
mind she knitted her brows. An ugly 
woman of the village seeing how beautiful 
she looked, went home, and having 
worked herself into a fit frame of mind, 
knitted her brows. The result was that 
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the rich people barred up their doors and 
would not come out, while the poor people 
took their wives and children and depart- 
ed elsewhere. That woman saw the 
beauty of knitted brows, but he did not 
see wherein the beauty of knitted brows 
lay. " [Giles.] 

Every possible luxury was provided for 
her, and Fu Ch'ai spent his whole time in 
attendance at her palace on Spirit Peak 
Hill. He even went so far in his enfatua- 
tion that be personally assisted in the 
doing of her hair. Her end is not known 
though it is said she died early and was 
buried with great ceremony by Fu Cb'ai 
at Huang Ya Shan who ordered the 
saciifioes to the dead. The record says 
there is now at the foot of the mountain 
an ancestral ball called The Beloved 
Beauty. 

Another account says thai when Fu 
Ch'ien returned to Yueh he carried her 
back with him. His wife dispatched men 
secretly, had her taken to the river, a 
heavy stone tied around her neck, and 
she was thrown in the river, saying : 
" That ia a piece of ruined kingdom 
baggage. Why should it be preserved ?" 

The continued remonstances of Wu Ten 
Shu became more =ind more irksome to the 
debiuche, who failed to consider that the 
wealth and freedom of his kingdom were 
due to the efiforts of his faithful minister. 
Finally after a violent altercation, when 
Tzu Shu prediifced dire calamity to the 
state, Fu Ch'ai sent him a sword. Receiv- 
ing this he went to the throne hall and 
taking his stand below the throne called 
heaven to witness that Fu Chai did not 
desire him to witness his power, " bat 
it was by my inflaence that you were made 
heir. For you I have subjugated Chu 
Tsai and put to rout Yueh, and brought 
in subjection the powerful duke. Now 
you not only refuse to heed my words 
but desire my death. I die to- 
day, but the soldiers of Yueh will ba here 
to-morrow and will destroy your state." 
He then cut his throat and died at the 
foot of the throne he had labored so many 
years for and with such signal success to 
establish. Fu Cb'ai had his head taken 
off and hung outside the Tea Dish Gate, 
his body sewn up in a leathern bag and 
cast in the canal at Shu Kon. But the 
grateful people rescued the body, and 
after the death of Ch'ai built a temple to 
bis memory. 

In the meantime Kou Cbien of Yueh 
had been diligently putting into practice 
the seventh plan of Wen Chung, viz. 



laying up treasure- and drilling an army. 
Tlae devotion of his people was complete, 
so that when he called out his army the 
only difficulty he had was to choose from 
the great multitude of men offering for 
the invasion of Wu. Fu Ch'ai was taken 
completely by surprise, his soldiers were 
unable to stand before the onrush of 
Kou Ch'ien. They were totally routed 
at Sungkiang. Fa Cti'ai took refuge in 
the city of Soochow. The city was 
besieged for only a short time when it 
fell. Kou Ch'ien forced Fu C'hai 
to kill himself in order to rid the world 
of a worthless prince. The Kingdom of 
Wu came to an end by being added to 
Yueh which kingdom was soon declared 
fief of the house of Chou, and Kou Ch'ien 
was appointed Dnke of the Eastern 
Regions. The Kingdom of Wu came to 
an end in 475 B. C. 

BELIGION. 

We have been mainly concerned with 
a period in which Confucius was making 
his pilgrimages and attempting to find 
a prince worthy of his teaching. But 
Confucius never taught a religion. He 
only attempted to inculcate principles of 
morality for private and public life. 
Charity of heart, duty to one's neighbors, 
justice and truth was the burden of his 
teaching. These had not yet been put 
in writing and so his teaching could not 
have been broadly known or followed. In 
fact his teaching did not find extensive 
following until long years after his death. 
The hearts of men were not ready for 
such principles. 

I- have been unable in the time at 
hand to flod any references, as such, 
to the religious beliefs of the time. But 
there are a number of incidental re- 
ferences from which we may make just 
inferences. I consider the statements, 
scanty though they be, in the annals of 
Soochow, too vague and indeterminate to 
accept, though I have been unable to 
search the whole of the eighty one 
volumes. 

Faber'a China in the Light of History 
tells us : " In early days three groups of 
divinities were recognised — those of 
heaven, the earth, and man. Besides 
these, ancestral worship was largely 
practiced. Various kinds of sacrifices 
were offered according to strictly enforced 
rituals at stated times. Oracles were 
consulted even before the smallest under- 
takicg?. 

Contrary to general belief, the worship 
of idols was not at all prevalent in China 
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in the Chon Dynasty. The earliest 
record of an image or an idol in China 
was in B. C. 1198, made by Wal, a 
prince of Yin. He called this image 
Tien Shen 5\Wi but seems to have kept 
it for strange purposes. When defeated 
in battle he whipped this image. Before 
going into battle he put the image in a 
skinsaek filled with blood and shot 
arrows into the sack. When the blood 
began to flow he said be had killed the 
god and of course could kill his ememies. 
Astrology, fortune telling, (a very old 
practice) and the interpretation of 
dreams were universally practiced and 
shaped the practices of men. 

The mysticism of Laot'zn seems to have 
found congenial soil in the Chinese mind 
or condition of mind at that time. His 
teaching was carried on by his enthusiastic 
and able pupil Chuang Tzn. But Taoism 
did not become broadly accepted until 
after the appearance of the famous forgery, 
the Tao teh king, which probably took 
place some time in the Early Han. It is 
impossible to think that there was such a 
work in existence at the time of Chuang 
Tzn and that work not be mentioned by 
him. 

Buddhism had not yet made its ap- 
pearance in China. That only came 
about the time of the birth of our Lord. 
The Han historians make no mention 
of the cult even down to the 2od Century. 
Thus by exclusion we may get some idea 
of the religious practices of the people of 
Wu. But did they even have those 
practices that were known to pertain 
to China proper — Shantung and 
Honan 1 The arts of civilization were 
brought to Ching Man -by Tai Peh and 
Chung Yung. The religious practices 
of their own people must have been known 
to them. 

Beligious practice and belief occupies 
too large a place in the lives of leaders of 
men to be neglected or concealed. There- 
fore Tai Peh and Chung Yang taught the 
people to whom they had come what 
they knew. 

When Wu Tzu Shu was fleeing for his 
life he more than once called High Heaven 
to witness his integrity and suffering ; and 
he declared his life to be in the hands 
of heaven. Thus he recognised a higher 
power. When he came to plan the city 
of Soochow he cast the horoscope of the 
place, and laid off the city according 
to the diagram of the heavens, and to 
conform to the necromantic principles of 
earth. Oar inference is that astrologicaU 



teaching, was known to the early 
civilized inhabitants of the country. 

We knonr that it was the custom of the 
people to build ancestral temples and the 
inference is that worship of the departed 
took place in these temples, though we have 
no direct statements as to methods or 
ritual by the people of Wu. But it is 
evident on every hand that morals were 
low. Murder was common. Polygamy was 
universal, by those able to meet the ex- 
pense. There was no recognised system 
of religion either of state or among the 
people. 

WARFARE. 

The History tells us : All the princes 
of Wu and Yueh were brave soldiers 
BO that their people to the pre- 
sent time, were good swordsmen, whq 
looked lightly on death and quickly 
revived from calamities. 

The wealth of a state was reckoned by 
the number of soldiers that could be put 
into the field. Cavalry had not yet come 
into use in China. But the war chariot 
was used in Wu as well as throughout 
China at this time. We have evidence 
that boats were extensively used in Wu. 
The cffensive weapons used were the two 
edged sword |g|[; the knife, one edged, 
long or short JJ ; the Lance "^ ; ihe 
halberd with orescent shaped blade 
^ ; the fpear ^ ; the lance, with two 
points ^ ; the battle exe ^ ; the how 
and arrow ^f^ (That the latter was 
made of bamboo is proved by the 
formation of the character, and was the 
piece of bamboo sent on before). 

Their defensive armor was the shield 
l[¥ ; the cnrras, ^ made of skin ; the I 
helmet S made of metal or of skin. The 
present long list of offensive and defensive i 
weapons, besides the above, were of later | 
invention. 

The ministers of state wore not only ad- 
tninisters of justice under the sovereign inf 
times of peace, but were also commander4 
in time of war. The soldiers went intcfc 
battle to the sound of drums, which ha* 
been smeared with the blood of a victim! 
The left ears of the killed were taken 
instead of the scalp, to shew fhn 
number of the slain. *"^ 

There was little or no peace in W 
any of the Feudal States, because the f" °' 
had not come, in the words of v S^^ 
(12 century A. D.) "When civil offi ■ ,"' 
are no longer greedy of money, and 'ft, 
military ofScials no longer fear ^ ® 
And it has not come yet. 
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ADVANOEMBNT OF OIVILIZATION. 

That culture had reached any high 
ge can not be supposed ; nor is there 
any historical evidence for the supposi- 
tion. That large building operations of 
a public character were undertaken and 
executed we know. This was done under 
the behest of an absolute monarch by 
enforced labour. The rich were few indeed, 
and the poverty very real and universal. 
Writing material in no single form as we 
have.it now had been invented. 
BOOK BBPEEENCES. 

1. Annals of Soochew ^jlfl^ig. 
This work ia in 81 vols., compiled 
originally by Lu Hsung of the Ming 
dynasty. There have been a number of 
revisions of the work. It may be taken as 
reliable in the main, though the early 
history is in many respects unreliable and 
is partial to Soochow, often twisting 
history in order to make a good show for 
her sons. 

2. Narratives of the Contending States 
!SM?!li9W >i> ^^^ chapters. 12 vols, 
It begins with the establishment of the 
Chou Dynasty and gives a fairly full 
history of the whole time down to the 
beginning of Tsing. 

3. History Made Easy S^M^^DM 
in 16 volumes from the earliest times 
through the Ming Dynasty. This -a a 
condensation of the great work jSaES 
compiled under the direction of :^^> 
The History Made Easy should be in tne 
library of all students of Chinese. 

4. Of English books on the Chinese 
language the following three are indispen- 
sable to the student : (1) Giles' Chinese 
English Dictionary. (2) Giles' A 
Biographical Dictionary, a store house 
of information treating with the most 
famous characters ' in Chinese History. 
(3) A. "Wylie's Chinese Literature, the 
best of its kind and invaluable. 

5. — Du Bose' Beautiful Soo is the 
most complete hand book on Soochow. 
Kelly and Walsh have issued an 
llnstrated edition of this little book that 
.3 very attractive. 

6. — Dr. A. P. Parker has several papers 
in old issues of the " Chinese Recorder," 
which are of the excellence to be expected 
from 80 accomplished a scholar. I have 
{oade use of these papers to verify 
gome of the facts of my paper. 

7- — There has this year been issued 
" Outlines of Chiiiese History " by Li Un 
ping, edited by Prof. Joseph Whiteside. 
Ilbis is a work of high excellence and 



readable style, and is the best attempt at 
an outline of Chinese History in existence, 
being a great improvement un the Chinese 
Chronicles. I have made free use of this 
work. 

The world has no parallel to thn 
Chinese as chroniclers, but she has no 
historians. Dr. Martin says : " Their 
chronicles are composed with studied 
elegance and abound in astute criticisms 
of character and events, but the whole 
range of their literature contains nothing 
that can be called a Philosophy of 
History. They have no Hegel, who aftev 
reconstructing the universe, applies his 
principles to explain the laws of human 
progress ; no Gibbon or Montesqnen to 
trace the decay of an old civilization ; no 
Guizot or Lecky to sketch the rise of a 
new one. They have not even a Thuci- 
dides or a Tacitus who can follow effects 
to their causes, and paint the pano- 
rama of an epoch," and history " is little 
more than the register of the crimes, folliea 
and misfortunes of mankind " — Gibbon. 

No more faulty historian can be found 
than the father of Chinese history, Con- 
fucius. His famous Spring and Autumn 
Annals is not even a book of annals. 
Events great and small are strung like 
beads on a string (after Martin). 

China has never produced the scholar 
with broad enough views to break away 
from this method and " The Annals 
History of Soochow " is no exception. 
But this work is further faulty in that 
there is not 6ven this string of beads, or 
at most a very short one, viz. from the 
founding of the city by Ho Lu and the 
disastrous reign of his profligate son Fa 
Chai. A feeble attempt is made under mili- 
tary affairs to relate the rebellions that 
have raged in and around the city, and 
even this is under the form of biographies 
of the principle actors. 

Dr. Du Bose said : "In this bsok loving 
nation it is down hill in all directions from 
Soochow. Proud scholars have crowded 
the examination halls; authors have filled 
the shelves of the book stores, and poets 
have sung of old land marks so celebrated 
in history." 

But with all her wealth, learning, pre- 
eminence and culture, she has never had 
and has not now, a library of any im- 
portance, public or private. Hence great 
difi&culty has attended every effort to fiud 
anything at all worth while to pre- 
sent to this august and learned 
body of missionaries, on the sub- 
ject of The History of SooOhdw; 
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The grea* w.^rk, " The Annals of Soo- 
chow " ^jltl^iS '^ more a series of 
biographies and topographical descrip- 
tions than a history. And while this is 
extensive enongh, there being eighty one 
good size volnmes in the work, yet the 
great bulk of it is almost worthless. 
Thus it was necessary to read many 
pages to find one tit-bit, and review 
whole volnmes only to reject all the 
contents, Any attempt at a connected 
chronological account of the events of 
the history of Soochow has been im- 
possible with the time at my disposal. 

THE NAMES OF SOOCHOW. 

The city and district has had 
many names in the course of its 
two thousand four hundred years 
of existence. The district was known 
as Yangohow in the time of Ta Yu. 
When The Spring and Autumn Annals 
were compiled it was the Wu Kingdom 
Division. But when civilization was 
brought south by Tai Pao j^f^ and his 
brothers, the country was called Kao Wn 
^^ by the aborigines (the thistle 
barbarians ^l]® ) of the country. First 
called Wu Kingdom ^^ at the t'me of 
the founding of the city, when thnt 
kingdom was conquered by Yueh ^ 
it became known as Wu Ti ^j3l^. But 
under the reconstruction of the empire by 
Tsing Shih Hwang Ti the territory south 
of the river including Kiang Su, Che- 
kiang, and part of Anhui, was known as 
Kuei Chi Prefecture "^^^P a"d so 
continued throughout the dynasty. Much 
of this time the seat of government was 
at Soochow. But in the time of the Three 
Kingdoms our territory was called Wu 
Prefecture ^SBi having five magistracies. 
The old name Wu Kingdom was restored 
during the short time of the Sui dynasty. 
But during the Sung, Ch'i, Liang, Chen, 
and Wei dyuBsties the city was called 
Wuchow ^'M and the territory Wu 
Prefecture :btSP. The name Sooebow 
was used for the first time in the ninth 
year Sui Eai Huang, the district still 
being Wu Prefecture. During the Tang 
dynasty the city and district became 
Soochow. But when the Five DynasHes 
were contending for power ^iltlif* 
was the name of the city, and the 
district was made a military 
division called ^SPfS^' Later 
the name was Ping Kiang Fu 
2ptnjj|3'; and Pin Kiang Ln ^tCgg 



by the Yuan or Mongol rule. The Name 
Soochow Fn l^jfHfl^f was restored by the 
Mings and has so continued ever since. 

Being the center of wealth, culture' and 
influence of so large a district, it is not 
surprising that Soochow has been in the 
course of her long history subjected to 
rebellions and ravages. After the fall of 
the kingdom of Wu under the descen- 
dants of Ho Lu the centre of power 
for this part of China shifted to Kuei 
Chi, in Chekiang, the whole being known 
as the Kingdom of Yueh. This was 
brought about by the king of Wu rejecting 
the advice of Wu Tzu Shu, and giving 
heed to the council of the corrupt 
minister Tai Tsai P'i yfc^^. The Yueh 
was exterminated by Tsn in combination 
with Ch'i, and Soochow with its territory 
was subjected to Tsu, and for the time 
being the spirit of the people seems to 
have been broken. But rebellions and 
counter rebellious have been too numerous 
to attempt anything like a complete 
account, and I have selected only a few 
of the most significant. For, says Victor 
Hugo, " Small details, apparently un- 
important, are, so to speak, the foliage 
of great events and are lost in the 
distance of history." 
■ One of the earliest rebellions occurred 
in the Han dynasty. The cit> was taken 
by one Kwan Yin, and put to the sword 
and looted. 

Sun En J^^. In the year 340 A. D. 
Sun En was a small military official at 
Soochow. He started a rebellion, assisted 
by his uncle, who was a man of strong 
magnetism, and soon gained a great 
following of the people, but was captured 
and put to death. Sun En collected the 
desperate among the people and attempted 
to avenge his uncle. The people were 
sorely oppressed by the rulers and he 
soon found a ready following. The city 
was taken and Sun assumed the title of 
Generalissimo of The East ^]^^S 
and called his followers " The Immoitals." 
He murdered, without discrimination, all 
who were opposed to him, and added to his 
infamy bykillingagreat number of children. 
His rebellion and success was the signal 
for extensive uprisings throughout the 
country. By this time the martial spirit 
of the Soochow people had been lost. 
Long peace had brought complacent 
indifference to the conditions of the outside 
world. Having neither martial spirit, nor 
implenaents of war, they were an easy prey 
to the invaders who met almost no opposi- 
tion. The granaries, together with practi- 
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cally the whole city, were barned. Soochow 
was made the beadqaartet's of the rebels 
and here the spoils of the surrounding 
country were collected. Hearing that 
relief from the north, under Liu Tsai-tei 
SU^rfcli was approaching, Sun En collect- 
ed several tens of thousands of men and 
women and withdrew to the east in an 
orderly manner. He attacked Yinpu, near 
the present Shanghai, and put to death the 
local officials. Three other generals with 
supplies and a great number of soldiers 
were sent against him. One of these. 
Yuan Shan-sung :^llj|Ji^, built a mud 
fort at Hu Tu ^^ (402 A. D. and this 
was thebegianing of Shanghai) against the 
ravages of this robber chief. Sun Ea'n 
forces were routed at Tsa Kon ?^III 
on the Yangstze, Sun succeeded in taking 
Hu Tu, and put its builder to death. After 
a long struggle in which infinite calamity 
was wrought to the country, finding him- 
self abandoned by his followers, and with- 
out resources he drowned himself in the 
sea (river?). 

The city was taken and looted more 
than once in each of the Ch'i and Liang 
dynasties. That in the Liang under Yu 
Tzu-yueh, which extended over several 
years, was marked by the extraordinary 
extent and severity of the ravages on 
women. The people caught as between 
two contending forces suffered the ap- 
prehensions of unknown terror, and the 
frightfulness of starvation and violent 
death. 

In the Sui ' dynasty the people of Soo- 
chow, driven to desperation by oppression 
and want, 8^ar^p'^ a rebellion led by Shen 
Yuanchen Jifc^"^. The city was be- 
sieged for eigliiy days by the imperial 
soldiers. It was taken and given over 
to the sword. 

That this was a time of great unrest is 
proven by the fact that another rebellion 
wn= snon started under the Liu Yuan-chin 
^IJC^, who took Soochow. and assumed 
th» imperial title. The sorrows and suf- 
ferings brought on the people by this were 
beyond expression. This suffering drove 
the people to side with, as they thought, 
the lesser of two evils, and they threw 
themselves on the side of the usurper, 
and went out in thousands to welcome him 
to the qity. But this was otily to add to 
their woe, for the Imperial soldiers soon 
surrounded the rebels and they were ex- 
terminated. Passing over many rebellions 
and internal and external disturbances we 
come to a.time when the city was subject- 



ed to a series of the greatest calamities in 
the whole of its history. 
["Wars and the administration of public 
affairs are the principle subject of 
history," — Gibbon.] 

In the Sung dynasty. Emperor Kao 
Tsung, 1127 A.D., the city was taken by 
Chin Yuanshu ^XtK, who made his 
attack from Huchow. The Pan Men was 
taken at night, and the soldiers entered 
the city which was given over to fire and 
sword. The light of the burning city 
could be seen two hundred li distant. 
It burned for fire days and nights and 
only about twenty per cent of the people 
escaped with their lives. The enormity 
of this calamity was added to owing to 
the fact that while the storm was gathering 
the emperor Kao Tsung, with his court, 
was in the city, and for that reason 
the people felt secure and took no pre- 
cautionary measures. But just before 
the attack on the city was start- 
ed the emperor with his court and 
following fled to Hangchow. With his 
flight the people lost all hope. But every 
effort was made to protect the city and 
the surrounding country. As so often 
happened, the soldiers who were sent to 
protect the people only subjected them to 
greater hardships. As the attacking 
forces drew nearer the people from the 
country took refuge in the city, which 
thus became overcrowded. The officers 
who were placed in charge for the protec- 
tion of the city fled and the 
soldiers, seeing their leaders gone, gave 
loose rein to greed and lust. A great 
number of prominent buildings were burn- 
ed by them. This explains the ease with 
which Chin was able to take the city. The 
civil government having fled, and the 
military control gone, there was almost no 
defence made. The whole city was 
destroyed and then the rebels retired. The 
cowardly officials now returned victorious, 
not a single battle having been fought by 
them. What was left of the people and 
their possessions were again looted by the 
imperial soldiers. Such suffering and 
sorrow was never seen. 

At the end of the Yuan dynasty when 
the whole country was in oncfusion, in 
1349, Chang Shih-chen,5gd:|^, aTaichow 
^')^ Salt merchant, raised the standard 
of revolt, and took Taichow. He was a 
man of little education, given to good 
deeds, and was. driven to revolt by the 
impositions of those in power, A soldier 
grossly insulted him in public. He killed 
the soldier, and started the revolt with 
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only eighteen followers, three of whom 
were his brothers. They looted the rich 
and bnrned their property, this being 
their praotioe wherever they went. 
SnccesB attended his efforts and he 
proclaimed himself Prince Chen |^3£ °' 
the great Chow ^^ . He sent a 
brother against Tungcbow which he took. 
From thprp he crossed the river and took 
Fnshan jigllj and then Ghangshu '^^. 
This opened the way for the main forc»g, 
which were now coming up, and Chang 
Sbih-cben led the attack on Pin Eiang Fa 
(Soochow) which was taken. The people 
were carefully protected. This was so 
novel an experience in their history that 
the whole movement met with enthusiastic 
support by the people. He made the 
Shan Tien Monastery ^^^ his palace. 
Cbangchow was taken and Chinkiang 
was attacked. Imperial forces com- 
ing south in numbers Chang 
Shih-ohen sent bis brother Sinchen 
to attack and take Ishing. But Sinchen 
was himself captured after a valiant 
resistance. He advised Shihohen to make 
bis allegiance to Shen Ti of Yuan, and 
send in the demanded taxes in rice and 
treasure. This he did and was made 
Tai Wai ^JjJIJ, general of a province, by 
the emperor. Bnt his allegiance was of 
a very weak character, for he held the 
power without the name of king. 
Pressure was brought on him by the 
people to assume the royal title. Pride 
having found place in his heart, and Liu 
Fa-tnng, the most able leader of the Yuan 
cause, being dead, he threw off allegiance 
and proclaimed himself Prince of Wn 
^3E' ^'^^ save his mother the title of 
Dowager Princess. 

Hp built his palace at Wong Bu Chi 
3E^^. and appointed his brother Sbih 
Sin rb'M Prefect of Hangohow. He 
now refused to pay tribute any further. 
His principality to the south included 
Hsiao Hsing Fu; north the whole of 
north Kiangsu ; on the west the eastern 
half of Anhni, and the sea constituting 
the eastern boundary. He maintained a 
standing army of several tens of 
thousands of soldiers in armor. His 
rule was mild and benevolent. 
He had the appearance of great 
ability, but was in reality a man of few 
resources. 

But he was surrounded by a cortage of 
sycophants. After many years of peace, 
when happiness and prosperity had 



come to the people, he gave himself 
up to ease and pleasure — public affairs 
being neglected. This gave opportunity 
for oppression of the people by bis 
underlings, while revelry was abroad 
among them. Military of&cials neglected 
their duties ; the camps were the resorts 
of dancing girls and gambling was rife. 
This was continued until he was attacked 
by the terrible Chu Yuan Chang, the 
founder of the Ming dynasty, whose power 
was coming more and more in the ascen- 
dancy. Forces of 200,000 men were sent 
into the Principality, and for seven years 
pillaging, looting, and burning with all the 
attendant horrors of oriental warfare con- 
tinued. The whole country wa s brought to 
the very edge of ruin. Hangchow, Kashing, 
Hnohow, Cbangchow, Taichow, with the 
magisterial cities, had fallen, and when 
Soochow was besieged, Chang Shih chen 
was urged to give in his allegience. But, 
as with many men of limited ability, 
he could not see the issue and refused. 
Starvation and disease decimated the 
people who crowded into the city. It wae, 
during this time that the local names 
Three Family Vi'lnee and Six Family 
Threshing-floor H^M r\^^ grew 
up. The one is just inside the Fu Men, 
the other near the Tsang Men. The 
extreme significance of these names is 
shewn in that they tell a tale of horror 
and suffering such as has come to few 
cities that have ultimately survived. 

With the last store of rice Chang had 
pots of congee cooked and poured over 
the wall of the city at the Chi'men 
to demonstrate to the besiegers she 
bountiful supply of food in the city. But 
the besiegers were not deceived. 
Chi'men was broken in and Chang 
Shih-chen made his last stand at 
the Imperial Temple. Being there 
defeated, he retired to his palace and 
hung himself. But respect was paid to 
his corpse and he was buried by 
Imperial order. His princess, who had 
promised that she would not disgrace him, 
collected a pile of fuel in the court of the 
palace, and she, together with the ladies 
of the palace, burned themselves 
to death. Sad commentary on the 
civilization of any people when 
such a desperate act could be preferable to 
the life that must ebsue should they fall 
into the hands of the enemy ! This 
happened in the early days of the Ming 
dynasty — say five hundred and forty 
years ago. But the same thing happened 
here at Soochow, when the city was taken 
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by the Tai Pings, and that on a scale so 
large as to be staggering in its proportions, 
The same thing would happen to-day 
shonid the city be taken by a revolu- 
tionary force, 

Chang Shib-chen's two sons disappeared 
in the confusion of the fall of the city, 
and were never heard of afterwards. It 
is owing to this fact that on Tsingming 
when sacrifices are offered to the spirits 
of those without descendants, offlcials and 
people have ever since made sacrifices to 
the Chang Shih-chen, the resolute rebel 
and compassionate Prince of Wu. 

The captain An Wan-nien ^^^, a 
Soochow man who defended the Oh'i Men 
with such valour at this time .has been 
dpifiod and worshipped as Tu Ti Shen 
iSfiff 0* *''^** section of the city. Be- 
cause of the strenuous opposition of Soo- 
chow and the surrounding country the 
district was penalized by Chu Yan 
Chang by having the taxes trebled 
above that of other places. This penalty 
has been maintained to the present time. 
FAMOUS MEN. 

Fan Chungyen ^{({"fS commonly 
•known as Van Van Uhen Kong, A.D. 
989-1052. There is no more worthy 
name than Van Ven Chen Kong among 
the long list of worthies of Soochow. 
His ancestor Fan Lipin was minister of 
the Tang dynasty. Left an orphan at 
two years of age, his mother married, 
into the Cha family of Nanking, a 
merchant doing business in Soochow and 
Manchuria, Under this name he gijew 
to manhood. As a child he was wise and 
self restrained. Arriving at manhood 
he came to know his origin ; left his 
mother with tears, and went to the capital 
5^^, where he lived with relatives 
and fellow students. He gave himself 
day and night to study. In 
winter, when wearied with application 
he used cold water to wash his face and 
revive his flagging energies. So bitter 
was his poverty that ordinary mortals 
could not have endured the suffering, but 
his poverty made no impression on him. 

About 1012 A. D. he graduated as 
Chin Shih M.A. and entered upon his 
public career as a military official at 
Enangteh in Honan. At this time he 
took his mother to his home and ever 
after protected her with solicitous care. 
He was rapidly advanced in positions of 
responsibility, and about this time reverted 
to his own name. Having filled the post 
of Director of Salt Revenue at Taichow, 



in Eiangsn, successfully, he was sent to 
Hupeh as Governor of Taxes, 

On the death of his mother be retired 
from office for the period of mourning 
but gave his time to the study of civil 
affairs, and sent in several recommenda- 
tions that attracted the attention of the' 
authorities at the capital. At the end of 
his period of mourning he was appointed 
secretary of the Hanlin College and 
private advisor to the Emperor, over 
whom, for a time, he wielded great 
influence. 

He was an elegant scholar and 
voluminous writer ; conversant with 
the six claEsics, he was especial- 
ly learned on the Canon of Changes. 
He became an authority on these sub- 
jects, consulted by the scholars 
of the empire. He imparted not only 
learning, but distributed bis private in- 
come to help needy scholars, and took 
every opportunity to consult learned men 
on the difficult questions of the day as 
well as on abstruse questions in the 
philosophy of the ancients. Not con- 
sidering his own ease there was no limit 
to his labours. Thus bis character, 
example, and instructions bronght about 
universal reforms. 

However his unswerving integrity and 
fearless denunciations of ccrrcption were 
the canse of many difficulties to himself 
and others. He would send in a de- 
nunciation that thundered with the power 
of righteous indignation, and bristled with 
historic references to substantiate his con- 
tention. Eeoeiving no reply, he returned 
to the question with renewed vigor. He 
never knew when he was beaten, nor would 
he acknowledge defeat. He would fall into 
disfavor at court, be sent to an inferior 
post, do the work better than it had ever 
been done before, be recalled to the capital, 
and advanced in authority and to a higher 
position than ever. While a member of 
the Board of Censors, a severe scourge 
of locusts occurred over most of the 
country, but was especially severe in 
Eiangsu. Fan Chun yen (he was not yet 
Fan Wen Chen Eung) recommended that 
investigation should be made and famine 
relief bronght to the sufferers. No answer 
was made to this recommendation. At 
the next morning's audience he asked the 
emperor, " How would it be if the palace 
was without food for half a day ? " This 
produced the desired effect, and Chung yen 
was sent to take control of the situation. 
Nothing could have pleased him better. 
He opened the granaries, established 
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relief works, forbade illicit sacrifices 
and petitioned that the taxes should be 
waived, and that the pole tax for Kiangsu 
should be definitely done away with. This 
was granted. The emperor, seeing that 
Fan was a man of unnsnal ability, called 
him to the palace and into his private 
library for consultation on the general 
condition of the empire. Retiring from 
this audience he handed up a petition 
embodying his proposed reforms under 
ten heads. It is remarkable how closely 
subsequent reform proposals have con- 
formed to these proposals of Fan's. 

(1) Officials should not be retired with- 
out sufficient reason. 

(2) Inefficient officials should be dis- 
missed. 

(3) Those recommended for advance- 
ment should be carefully investigated. 

(4) Careful selection of higher officials 
should be rigidly enforced. 

(5) Land should be equitably divided 
between the farming classes, 

(6) Emphasis should be placed on 
agricultural pursuits, and sericulture 
encouraged. The Pole Tax by this time 
had taken the place of enforced labor for 
the state. 

(7) Reforms should be introduced into 
the military affairs and the empire put 
in a condition of preparedness, to put 
down internal disturbances, and be able 
to meet external foes. This was a crying 
need at this time. It was unheeded, and 
the Sungs grew weaker and weaker from 
this time. 

(8) Imperial favors should be extended 
only in order to show the people that 
faithfulness is rewarded. 

(9) Imperial mandates should be issued 
and observed with a due sense of their 
importance. 

(10) Taxes should be made light in all 
departments of the empire. 

About this time the emperor became 
dissatisfied with his empress and put her 
away. Fan led the officials in petition 
on her behalf. For his temerity in this, 
he was sent as sub-prefect to Mochow 
^j^rj' Here he remained something 
over a year and was sent as Prefect to 
Soochow aad made President of the 
Board of Rites. While in this Prefecture- 
ship he build the first Confucian temple 
Soochow had ever had, and placed Hu 
Yuan in charge as Director of Studies for 
the Prefecture. From this time Soochow 
became the centre of literary culture 
of the empire. Other places followed 
the good example, and built Confucian 



temples. His short term of service 
as Prefect was filled with efforts for the 
benefit of the people, and for the 
elevation of the country. At the same 
time his opposition to Buddhism became 
pronounced. For he rejected the 
supernatural in general. He commonly 
said he could not believe what he could 
not see. But an adversary put him to 
rout by saying : " Nevertheless you 
believe what your pulse tells you as to 
the state of your health although you 
cannot see the condition thus indicated." 

From his Soochow Prefectureship he was 
recalled to the capital and made Supervisor 
of Studies, and advanced to be President 
of the Board of Civil Appointments. He 
was soon appointed Governor of Kaifeng 
Fu. While in this position the ill feel- 
ing between Fan Chung-yen and the 
Prime Minister Ln Ich-ien SMffi 
was intensified by Chungyen, in a 
petition to the emperor, comparing the 
then condition in the capital and empire 
to the time of calamity and suffering 
brought about by Wang Mang 3E^. 
(Yuan Shi-kai is spoken of as Sing Wang 
Mang). For his hardihood he was 
degraded and sent as Prefect to* 
Jaochow in Kan Shn. The rebellion 
under Yuan Ho 7C^ chieftain of a 
Tangut tribe on the north western border 
broke out. This rebellion grew until the 
capital was compelled to take cognisance 
of it, and Fan Chung-yen, at his own 
request, was sent to put it down. 
He put his soldiers under rigid 
discipline, and reorganised the govern- 
ment. The celerity of his movements 
brought victory to his arms and the rabble 
of robbers was routed. The justice of his 
rule gained favour with friend and foe. 
His soldiers were treated with love and 
compassion, and became devoted to him. 
The rebels who returned to their 
allegiance were received and restored to 
their civil rights. Those who were still 
unsubmissive lost their ardor and Yuan 
Ho begged for peace. It was during 
this time that he became known as 
A^Wi'^'f' ^^^ ^^^ name was connected 
witu that of Han Ch'i as striking terror 
into the hearts of the rebels of the west. 
[Note. — This is according to The Annals 
of Soochow but is not true as to the 
reason and method o° peace.] 
He was recalled to the capital and 
loaded with honors by the Emperor Jen 
Tsung. He died at the age of sixty- 
four, full of honors and of good deeds. 
Id life he often said : "In the Borrows 
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of others I first grieve, in the rejoicing 
of others I rejoice." In dealing with 
others he was always honest, keeping 
his word. Never .choosing the easy or 
beneficial for itself, and avoiding the 
difficult, in his multitudinous life he 
met every situation with a bold front. 

He was filial, loyal, faithful. When 
advanced in honours he still lived a frugal 
life, having only one kind of meat at 
a meal. His wife and children 
were provided with only sufficient 
food and clothing. Given to philan- 
thropy he did much for the poor 
wherever he was, and added to his 
undying fame by establishing for the 
poor of his clan ancestral estates. The 
head office of this establishment is at 
Van Tsong Dzien, and was the first of 
the kind in the empire, — certainly the 
first of the kind in this part of China. 
He loved all and advanced not a few 
worthy men into positions of responsibil- 
ity. Thp people knew his character and 
commented with praise on his virtues. 
On his death there was public mourning. 
The people of Wenchow and Chungohow 
together with former rebels erected a 
memorial tfluple to him in which his 
image was placed, while all classes of the 
people wept, as at the death of their own 
father, and mourned him three days. 

His ancestral temple is in the city on 
Van Tsong Dzien, where there is an image 
of him. During the old regime the officials, 
by imperial order, went twice a year to 
offer sacrifices in honor of this great man. 

His tomb is at the foot of Tien Pin Shan 
^2|i|]j and near by is another ancestral 
temple in which is an image of Fan Wen 
Chen Kung. On each side of this image, 
against the side wall of the building, are 
the images of his sons. In a rear, and there- 
fore more honorable building, are the im- 
ages of three of his ancestors, all of whom, 
according to the spirit tablets, were officials 
of high rank under various emperors. 
According to local tradition, when he was 
buried the stones on the surrounding 
hills stood upright, pointing to heaven in 
recognition of a man whose life had been 
in accordance with the will of heaven 
(God). 

He was canonised ]^IE and his tablet 
entered into the Confucian temple in 1716. 
He left four sons who rose to official 
position. 

ChnYuD-min 1460-1529 Mit^M ^Ul- 
No people have given more attention to 
calligraphy than the Chinese, and of 
those who have become famous in this 



art Soochow has had her full share. 
One of the most famous of these 
was Chn Chi Shan. He obtained 
his M.A. in the fifth year of 
Ming Hung Chi §B^f& and was 
appointed magistrate of Hsinming in 
Canton Province. There he became 
famous for putting down robbery, and 
brought peace to the whole prefecture. 

At five years of age he was writing 
characters a foot square, and at nine 
was composing verses. An industrious 
student, a voracious reader, a rapid com- 
poser with flying pen, his fame as a 
calligraphist was soon spread over the 
whole empire. Like so many of China's 
scholars, he was fond of wine, women 
and gambling; while he wrote his own 
tunes for his attendant dancers. A 
reckless spendthrift, he died in great 
poverty, for when he had money he gave 
it away to someone more needy than 
himself. 

His convivial friprnl and contemporary, 
was Tang Yin ^^f^^ whose paintings 
rivalled those of tba famous artists of the 
Tang and Sung dynasties. 

H" write "The Elements of History" 
It^^^ and left some poetry said to 
be of a bigh order. 

As is well known no names are more 
famous than those of Ln and Ea in Soo- 
chow. Owing to the number and promin- 
ance of these families the custom arose 
of asking in answer to a knock at the 
door, Lu Ku ? Is it Lu or Ku ? Of the 
Lu family probably one of the most 
famous in the early annals was that of 
Lu Chi l^gf 3rd C. A.D. At the age of 
six he was taken to Kin Eiang ;^^ 
to visit Yuan Shu, who gave him some 
oranges to eat. He concealed one in his 
sleeve, which rolled out when he pro- 
strated himself on taking his leave. 
His host laughingly asked "What, 
you hide one of my oranges?" The 
boy, still kneeling, answered that he 
wished to take one to his mother who 
was very fond of them. For this speech 
he has been enrolled as one of the twenty- 
four filial sons of Soochow. ' He grew to 
manhood fond of study, but his special 
hobby was astronomy. Though he took a 
military pont on the borders from Sun 
Chuan ^^ he nevertheless continued 
his studies, and constrncted a map of the 
heavens, and annotated the Canon of 
Changes. He foretold his own death 
which took place at the early age of 
thirty-two. 
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Lu Chi Mm A.D. 261-303. The 
son of an official be was seven 
feet tall and had a voice like the 
toll of a great bell. Even when small 
(you know all the prodigies of China, and 
other places, mast be prodigies at a very 
early age) be showed remarkable ability 
in literary attainments and military 
prowess. On the death of his father be 
took command of his soldiers. Upon the 
fall of the house of Wu he retired 
to his homo and studied ten years. 
In 289 he went with his brother Yun to 
the capital at Lob Yang and on the recom- 
mendation of Chang Hwa he received an 
appointment nnd entered the services of 
Prince Lun ^i of Chow. He was soon 
made minister of state, and shared the 
downfall of his prince, but escaped death, 
being saved by prince Yin, ^2 and be- 
came attached to bis interests. Prince 
Yin's troops being defeated, an enemy 
reported that the defeat was brought about 
by the treachery of IfU Chi. The prince in 
a rage had him executed. On the day of 
his death there was a dense fog, a tree 
tearing wind, and a fall of several feet of 
snow. Among the people it was re- 
cognised that he wa? unjustly done to 
death, 

Ku Ting-eben : A modern man 
who graduated first of the list 
under Hung Chi, He was gradually 
advanced in office until under Chen Teh 
became Minister of State, and was 
loaded with imperial favours. The em- 
peror made a journey to the south and 
Ku Ting-chen was left as regent in the 
capital for three months. He fulfilled 
this regency with ability, integrity and 
honor, 

III PAKT. 

The Chinese are a people who at one 
time were the strongest among the nations, 
having founded the greatest empire in ex- 
tent of territory and population ever seen 
in history ; who have led the world in 
culture and in science ; who have been a 
military people and that of a very high 
order ; have produced some of the world's 
greatest scholars; who have bad sages 
and innumerable students, yet they now 
present a miserable spectacle before an 
amazed world. For says Wells Williams 
concerning the Tang dynasty : " Daring 
the two hundred and eighty seven years 
they held the throne, China was probably 
the most civilized country on earth. The 
darkest days of the West, when Europe 
was wrapped in the ignorance and 



degredation of the Middle Ages, formed 
the brightest era of the east." And 
since Soochow has held from the very 
first a prominent position in the history 
of the whole land by reason of her learned 
scholars, merchant princes, and great 
officials, she likewise shared in the glory 
just referred to. But how does it come 
about that she is the spectacle of 
ineptitude, lack of initiative and general 
inability that we see to-day ? For the 
explanation of so great a sociological 
condition we must go to the foundations 
of the life of the people ; to their 
philosophy ; to their principles of life and 
belief and religious systems and practice. 
That the Soochow people are notoriously 
lacking in those characteristics that make 
strong, valiant men and virtuous women 
is true. That they are the glibest of 
liars all who have lived among them 
must confess however reluctantly. Thai 
the martial spirit so vauntingly boasted 
of in The Annals of Soochow, is now 
entirely gone is also equally true. But 
why ? for one is fane to believe that 
these things were not so in the past. For 
"China was the teacher of Asia" — and 
when that was true Soochow was the 
teacher of China. But her literary 
eminence is gone, and her great scholars 
are only of the past, though they did lead 
the empire. The trend down hill started as 
early as the Han dynasty. During their 
rule 202 B.C.— 238 A.D. (440 years) 
many commentaries on the classics were 
issued. 

But the Commentators or Han Ju were 
completely under the influence of the 
Taoist Magicians. Their speculations 
were Taoist and thus Taoist elements (of 
which Confucianism in its original con- 
dition was free) were introduced. The 
classics were largely written from 
memory by the scholars of the Former 
Han, and are still known as Modern 
Literature ■^'X about the time of Wang 
Mang (B.C. 33— A.D. 23) "The Usurper," 
some books said to have been found 
buried were presented to the government. 
These contained a' text with slight but 
vital difffirences from the "Modern Litera- 
ture," -T^^I a°'i were called "Ancient 
Literature" "jlf X- But scholars have been 
nnn.)ile to decide the authenticity of the 
•^]^. After the appearance of this Kn 
Wen a movement was set on foot to 
separate Taoism from Confucianism, with 
the result that Taoism became a separate 
creed, under state supervision and 
patronage, about the time of Huang Ti 
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148 A. D. to 167 A. D. ); and in 165 
Chang Taoling ^^[^ was appointed, 
bv Haangti, the ficsc Taoist Patriarch 
^^ip. Literature reached the highest 
point! daring the Hao, bat in spite of 
deleting and purging efEorts the contami- 
nation of Confucianism had taken place 
and has continued to the present. The 
next Great contamination and debasement 
took place in the Sang dynasty. The 
famous Sang Philosophers were separated 
about fiEteeu centuries from Confucius. 
Many contaminations and corruptions of 
the text had arisen. Having been corrupted 
by having Taoist interpretations injected 
by the Han, the Sung philosophers now 
added the corruption of Baddhist 
interpretation. In their cosmogony and 
philosophy of nature, and attitude to 
ancient practices of divination they 
differed widely from the Great Sage. 
They were all thorough Buddhists ; and 
Buddhism had reached one of the lowest 
stages of degeneration and general decay. 
Confucianism pure and simple was not 
acceptable to the masses. Therefore the 
Scholars reconstructed Confaoianism and 
intrnduoed the Map of The Great Change 
>k'^@. Thus they corruplei the thought 
of the ancients with Buddhistic 
speculations. They thought the highest 
place of honor in the Confucian world 
belonged to them. In their hands Heaven 
5^ or the Sapreme Being, became :" Heaven 
is Reason" 5^ |p Jfe -& thus, virtually 
denying the existence of God, Their 
philosophy led men away from God ("for 
it is in every man's power to save himself, 
and God had nothing to do with it ;), 
retarded progress, and encouraged lying 
and pretence and is largely responsible 
for China's present; weakness, — After 
lii XJu'-bin and therefore for all the namby 
pamby weaknesses of the people of 
Soochow who are professed Confucionists 
but in practice from the highest to the 
lowest are devout Buddhistii and have 
been from the early introdnction of 
Buddhism to China. 

Further no other philosophy is so sait- 
ed to the purposes of a despotic govern- 
ment, The theory of Betribntion is an 
instrument that an absolute government 
can handle to best advantage, and in this 
respect Buddhism supplies a defect which 
was long felt in Confucianism. In order 
to gain governmental favour and prefer- 
ment succeed — generations have lauded 
and given reverence to this philosophy, 
and that in a manner that was in uo 



wise its due. Here then was the fountain 
head of the causes of decay of Soochow. 
For none were so zealoas as the Soochow 
literati in studying and carrying out 
the tenants of this philosophy. We 
are told in the introduction to the 
chapter Customs and Practices in "The 
Annals of Soochow," that soon after the 
founding of the city " Temples and mon- 
asteries were built on every hill through- 
out the country of Wa." These were 
Taoist. As has been said Taoism was in 
the ascendancy during the Han dynasty, 
and so remained until the time of Liang 
Wnti (502—547 A. D.) when Baddhidama 
^J^ arrived. He was the sixty-first 
patriarch of Indian Buddhism and the 
first of China. He reached Canton by 
sea and made his way to the seat of 
imperial government at Nanking, This 
was the beginning of an infatuation with a 
cult that finds a parallel only in Louis 
XIV of France, His reign forms an im- 
portant era in the history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. Three different times he entered 
the Tung Tai monastery at Nanking as a 
Buddhist monk, and was prevailed on 
each time to return to state affairs 
only by large bribes, "Of Buddhist 
emperors there have baen many, bat in 
point of mad devotion Liang Wuti leads 
them all," says a Chinese writer. It was 
a time of feverish activity in building 
Buddhist temples. And, it should be 
borne in mind that Nanking was the 
capital of the empire, and we may justly 
infer that the exampld of the court was 
followed by Soochow. I only desire to 
show that each cult was strongly 
entrenched in the hearts of the people of 
the whole country and therefore of 
Soochow, and not to give a history of 
religion. 

In China, and therefore in Soochow, 
superstition has always been supreme. 
This has led to practices that were both 
puerile and corrupt. Having no higher 
ideals than their sages and teaching who 
were corrupt (or at least far from 
perfect) their gods were corrupt with all 
the faults and failures of fallen man. 
The contrary to this has been stated and 
restated. But let anyone who doubts 
what I say, read "The ©hronicles of 
the Deification of The Gods " ^I^IS 
and "Travels in the West" MifefB. 
In these works the delineation of the 
characters of the gods is given as the 
peopFe believe them to be. They are 
startling euoogb. 
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Since man conld be deceived and 
bribed and thereby an apparent advantage 
gained the same practices grew in their 
services to and treatment of their gods. 
Deception (of which there are eighty- 
eight varietieis) and falsehood grew to 
sach an extent that every form of service 
or worship or reverence became false ; fear 
and avarice being the prompting motives 
to all acts of worship, selfishness became 
a dominant factor in the lives of the 
people in every walk. And to this 
ancestral worship, the stronghold of 
prejadice and opponent of change, is no 
exception. So deeply imbeded in the 
souls of the people has falsehood become 
that in every thing they only expect 
falsehood and they have become unsus- 
ceptible to the power of truth, when 
clearly presented to them. Truth has 
lost its appeal for the Soochow people. 

Grinding poverty on the part of the 
many has always been flaunted by heart- 
less and prodigious wealth on the part of 
the few who have held the power. The 
principles of benevolence and rectitude 
that slip so readily off the teacher's tongue 
was (and is) given immediate contradic- 
tion by acts of crookedness and cruelty. 
Swarms of poor relatives, more persistant 
than summer flies around a out water- 
melon, have forced nepotism in 
court, council, and commercial company. 
Dishonesty and corruption have flourished 
while men of integrity and probity ha^ve 
usually gone begging. . 

Under the Confucian system woman 
was made, and is a chatel or plaything, 
according to whether she was in the hi>nds 
of seller or purchaser. An impliment, 
used for the propagation of the race, in 
order to avoid poverty in the spirit world, 
she has been the constant means of 
dalliance and lust, to which she has com- 
placently submitted because she knew no 
better. Having fulfilled the function that 
satisfied passion and avarice, she is thank- 
ed by Buddhism, for the crowning glory of 
motherhood by being consigned, in after 
life, to the Pool of Defiling filood. 

True patriotism has not flourished be- 
cause those in power, though all the 
ranks of offloialdom have ruled not for 
the good of the people, bat for their own 
aggrandizement, and the accamulation of 
wealth, which was spent for the grati- 
fication of the lowest emotions. 

Without copy-right, or patent' laws, 
there has been no incentive to productive 



authorship or encouragement to in- 
vention. 

The highest ideal of the Gonfacianist, 
who has always been the leader, 
was to spend his time studying and 
absorbing the tenets and diction of 
the past ages, until be could be 
able to produce writings that 
were so near like the standards that 
one could scarcely be told from the other. 
Every attempt at originality was frowned 
down, its author ostracizad in his own 
time and held up to ridicule by succeeding 
generations. la this connection it is 
Rn^Qoient to site th« examples of Hsan 
■^Ul K'uang or ^^ and Mih Tan 
MS Of M^' Any productive effort 
was nnwortby the superior man. On 
the other hand the ideal of Buddhism 
that has wielded such a powerful in- 
fluence on the Chinese from the time of 
its introduction, was non-resistance, rest 
or inaction, contemplation, concentration 
of the mind on nothingness until the 
mind should be absorbed into nothingness. 

The admixture of the principles just 
shewn could have only one resalt — the 
deadening of initiative and stoical accept- 
ance of present conditions. 

The form of ancestral worship that has 
grown out of the medly of Gonfacianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism, is a departure 
so far from the original that the authors 
would not recognise the resultant product. 
It sanctions polygamy, and debases the 
home ; practices idolatry while villifying 
the idols ; encourages deception and has 
no blush for the lie ; while filial piety, the 
most landed of all the virtues, is a one- 
sided obligation. 

The final result being that we have a 
people largely void of laudable ambition 
steeped in ignorance, blinded by prejudice, 
and satisfied with tradition. 

The words of a magazine writer con- 
cerning Mexico can be aptly applied to 
Soochow with only slight variations "With 
violent extremes of naked poverty find 
incredible riches, of peons and patricians, 
of general illiteracy and aristocratic 
culture, a nation (city) that is a disorder 
of serfs,' Croesuses, scholars, bandits, 
cut-throats, atheists, and saints." 

In writing this paper I have made free 
use of Giles Biographical Dictionary, 
Martins " The Lore of Cathay," and Li's 
> " Outlines of Chinese History." 
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